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sooner had we taken our seats than we were driven
at a rapid pace through the village, past the Ruskin
Museum and the village churchyard where that
inspired seer and faithful Christian sleeps side by
side with the rude forefathers of the village; then
came out on the lake and round the north end of it
which De Quincey so truly calls " the sublime head
of Coniston." The road then began to rise gradually
till we entered the more wooded part of it with
masses of flowers on either side. We must have driven
quite two miles through this extremely pretty part
of Coniston, getting now and again glimpses of the
lake and of the distant village before we came to
Brantwood.  As we drove up to the front entrance,
the two Misses Severn came out to receive us.  We
were soon taken in and introduced to Mr. Arthur
Severn. Shortly afterwards we sat down to luncheon.
I noticed on the walls round me the original of many
a well-remembered painting.   There were portraits
of Ruskin's father and mother by Northcote. There
was his own picture as a child with the blue hills he
loved so well, and there was my favourite portrait of
him seated by his desk, so spare of body, almost
boyish in appearance, with lips sweetly compressed
and eyes looking steadily into the dim future. After
luncheon Mrs. Severn took me into his study. I had
a hurried look at the long rows of his books and
more than a look at the fine bust of the Madonna he
had brought from Italy, his curious collection of
crystals   and  precious  stones,   his  neatly-bound
manuscripts, his famous green plush-chair in which
in the closing years of his life the Professor, as Mrs.